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Cutting Costs Scholarly Publication 


Instructor Romance Languages, Boston University 
Instructor Romance Languages, Harvard University 


twelve months ago, 
after almost two years inten- 
sive research and painstaking compila- 
tion, the authors found themselves 
completing the final stages book 
entitled Modern French Literature And 
Language: Bibliography Homage 
Studies. This work much needed 
bibliography bringing together for the 
first time all available titles articles 
about modern French linguistics and 
literature (1500-1952) which are 
found homage volumes, that is, 
volumes which contain studies pub- 
lished honor teacher, scholar, in- 
stitution, the occasion an- 
niversary. These volumes are hard 
find because they are widely scattered 
among numerous libraries. The articles 
they contain, seldom catalogued in- 
dexed ordinary bibliographies, are 
annoyingly elusive. Scholars French 
are thus frequently deprived im- 
portant source materials. The authors 
themselves and the eminent specialists 
the field who saw the manuscript 
were convinced the necessity get- 
ting the book published soon pos- 
sible. would constitute valuable 
and extremely useful tool; but the vex- 
ing question was how get into 
print. 
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The problem publication, with its 
prohibitive costs, was readily apparent. 
The authors realized that their work, 
highly specialized was, would 
have limited market. published, 
would find place for the most part 
only the shelves reference libra- 
ries. The edition, then, would have 
limited about five hundred 
copies. 


FINANCIAL difficulties involved 
publishing scholarly works 
such limited editions are tremendous. 
Mr. Henry Silver, the Staff Adviser 
Publications for the American 
Council Learned Societies, has 
pointed out that under 2500 copies, 
“and increasingly the quantity falls 
off, financial expenses for scholarly 
book printed traditional methods 
will not recovered from operations.” 
(“Problems Publishing,” ACLS 
Newsletter, [May, 1949], pp. 12-13). 
Professor Martin Joos likewise has as- 
serted, “But theoretically impos- 
sible print the book which go- 
ing sell seven hundred copies, 
matter how good is.” (“The Author 
his own Compositor,” [May, 
1952], 13.) But there was another 
difficulty. The authors found that their 
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off, financial expenses for scholarly 
book printed traditional methods 
will not recovered from operations.” 
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his own Compositor,” [May, 
1952], 13.) But there was another 
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book comprised more than 300 volume 
listings and nearly 1550 titles articles 
many twelve different lan- 
guages (including, among 
Dutch, Swedish, and Czech well 
French, Italian, and Spanish). Type- 
setting expensive even for ordi- 
nary text printed English prose. 
Imagine the further expense involved 
setting type for dozen different 
languages! 

course, one way solve such 
financial problem find rich 
uncle. Another obtain grant 
from foundation. Neither author had 
rich uncle, and foundation grants are 
not always easy obtain. 

became quickly apparent the 
authors that their book was 
published, could not produced 
the traditional manner. Indeed, the 
Harvard University Press accepted the 
manuscript for publication only the 
condition that the book produced 
photo-offset. Here was method 
publication which was both satisfactory 
and inexpensive. Popular feeling the 
contrary notwithstanding, the authors 
were persuaded that the quality the 
book published this process need 
not inferior that the printed 
book, provided the quality the type- 
script photographed good. 


THE the book de- 
pended the perfection the 
typescript, the authors conceived 
unique idea. Armed with careful in- 
structions, there was reason why 
they could not prepare the typescript 
themselves and present the finished 
product the publishers merely 
photographed. The production staff 
the Harvard University Press was de- 
lighted with the idea and cooperated 
fully. 

There are two obvious advantages 
this procedure. The first, course, 


that slashes even further the cost 
production. Secondly, insures the ac- 
curacy and high quality the text. 
the work composition had been 
done commercial typist, not only 
would the cost have been prohibitive, 
but also the authors would have had 
prepare most detailed 
given the technical nature the bibli- 
ography. They would have had fur- 
nish the typist with text which al- 
ready embodied the essential features 
the finished book. Thus, they 
had any skill all with typewriter, 
with little extra effort they could 
both ensure the accuracy the type- 
script and enhance its quality. Then, 
course, there the personal satis- 
faction job well done! 


INSPIRED, the authors set about 
the task being their own com- 
positors. 

The first thing was find suit- 
able typewriter. This not easy 
might seem. The production de- 
partment the Harvard University 
Press suggested machine with clear 
impression, black carbon ribbon, and 
elite type. sampling dozen 
more machines University offices 
and typewriter rental agencies re- 
vealed none that was satisfactory. Most 
them, even the new machines, had 
characters which were 
fect. When their impressions were 
studied under lens, they revealed 
broken lines, filled areas, etc. The elec- 
tric typewriter, appeared, was the 
only solution the problem. Naturally 
first thought was procure pro- 
portional spacing, carbon paper rib- 
bon, electric machine; but because its 
purchase price (over $600.00, plus tax) 
was prohibitive, the authors tried 
rent borrow one. This was not 
possible. After several discouraging 
weeks during which they tried out 
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various machines, they had the good 
fortune receiving loan Rem- 
ington Rand elite type Electri-conomy 
typewriter (not the machine originally 
contemplated) for period two 
weeks. The authors owe debt 
gratitude the Remington Rand Com- 
pany for its courtesy and willingness 
help. Moreover, and not least 
all, the machine was mechanically 
perfect. 

With the Remington 
writer, the black carbon paper ribbon 
was found very satisfactory. 
gave clear impression which photo- 
graphs very well. 

the recommendation the Press 
and with their assistance, excellent 
quality paper was obtained 
11” substance Linen Record). 
This paper, its brilliance and hard 
surface, prevents spreading the type 
impressions and the accents inked- 
hand. ensures high quality 
photographic reproduction. 


EASY imagine the number 

accents and diacritical marks needed 
for listing 300 volumes and 1550 
articles different languages. The 
publishers insisted that all such marks 
done pen and black India ink 
(blue any other color ink does not 
photograph well) order avoid 
possible smudging which might come 
about back-spacing before striking 
the accent mark. Some friends 
facetiously suggested the use 
protractor obtain uniform angle 
marking This was not 
found necessary. 

Naturally, typescript this 
sort, erasures are allowed. The 
best correction technique “cutting 
in”; that is, the typographical error 
removed, paper and all, with razor 
blade, and the corrected form in- 
serted from behind and held fast 
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Scotch tape. The cut edges the 
paper not show photograph. 

avoid smudges due handling, 
sheet tissue paper 11”) 
was placed over each finished page 
typescript. Some smudges, however, 
unavoidably appeared. eradicate 
these, white ink was painted over 
them. This, course, would leave 
trace the photographed text. 

Using the electric typewriter meant 
doing without many features which 
would normally characterize the printed 
page: bold face type, italics, small 
capital letters, etc. Furthermore, un- 
derlining had reduced mini- 
mum order avoid smudging due 
back-spacing. meet the challenge 
limited typography, simple hier- 
archy” for chapter and section head- 
ings had devised. This ultimately 
was reduced four categories: capital 
letters not underlined, capital letters 
underlined, lower case not underlined, 
and lower case underlined. 

The margins followed were 
suggested the publishers. These 
11” paper), reduced photog- 
duction, and very legible for biblio- 
graphical purposes. 


ORIGINAL manuscript was rear- 
ranged several times and typewrit- 
ten twice even before being submitted 
the publishers for their considera- 
tion. This represented the work 
about fifteen weeks while both authors 
were engaged full-time teaching. 
The final text, prepared for offset 
photography, was completed ten 
days during period when both 
authors were free. One the authors 
did all the typing front material, 
text, and index working the rate 
about fifteen hours day order 
complete the job within the limited 
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time the typewriter was available 
loan. The other author marked all the 
accents, made all the corrections and 
smudge eradications the manner in- 
dicated, and general supervised the 
neatness and quality the typescript. 
Proofreading was done jointly both 
authors. The production department 
the Harvard University Press offered 
from time time valuable suggestions 
and gave helpful cooperation during 
the period final preparation. 


AUTHORS are convinced that be- 
cause rising printing costs, 
scholars, particularly those the hu- 
manities, will encounter more and more 
publishing their manu- 
scripts. The future looks dark indeed 
for those individual publications 
specialized nature which not have 
the financial support grants sub- 
What, then, the answer? 
must come realize that re- 
production photo-offset not only 
satisfactory solution but necessary 
one, such publications are ever 
see the light day. Furthermore, 
author resourceful enough, 
can cut production costs further 


composing his own typescript, using 
technique similar that outlined 
above. this way, will not only 
reduce the cost his book, thus mak- 
ing its publication more probable, but 
will also guarantee his own 
workmanship the high standard de- 


[This book Messrs. Golden and 
Simches was published the Harvard 
University Press February 2nd. 
attractive red and white cover, 
contains 170 pages List 
price four dollars. 

“Publisher’s Production Note” 
the verso the title page says, 
“This work 
reproduced from copy especially pre- 
pared the authors. uncommon 
for those not immediately associated 
with printing and publishing 
ticipate the mechanics book- 
making, and this respect the pro- 
duction [this book] unusual. 
The publishers wish express appreci- 
ation the authors for their effort 
and ingenuity preparing 
script suitable for photography and 
plate 


Current Openings Abroad for Visiting Professors 


The foreign universities listed below have asked the cooperation the 
Department State locating qualified personnel interested acting 
visiting professors lecturers the subjects indicated. The host institutions are 


prepared provide all financial costs. 


Those interested should direct their queries directly Mr. Raymond 
Fisher, Chief, Voluntary Section, Professional Activities Branch, Educational 
Exchange Service, Department State, Washington, 


University 
Philosophy. 

University Antioquia, Medellin, 
Colombia: Economics. 

Universidad Central Las Villas, 
Santa Clara, Cuba: Agriculture, Chem- 
istry. 

University Salvador, San Sal- 
vador: Pathology (Medical School), 
(Medical School), Dentis- 
try (Crown and Bridge). 


University Karachi, Pakistan: 


Ankara, Turkey: 


Chemistry, Mathematics, Physics, Psy- 
chology. 

University Malaya, Singapore: 
Bacteriology, Chinese Scholar 
can trained), Dentistry (Prosthetic), 
History, Pathology, Physics, Surgery 
(Orthopedic). 

University the Punjab, Karachi, 
Pakistan: Chemical Technology, Geolo- 
gy, Physical Chemistry, Physics. 

University Witwatersrand, Johan- 
nesburg, Africa: Surveying, Mathe- 
matics, Philosophy. 
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From Red Brick University 


“Bruce Red Brick University Pelican Book, A230, Penguin Books, 1951), 
writes those British universities that are not “Oxbridge,” Oxford Cambridge. First 
published his book raised storm protest, partly because his extreme position 
the necessity for research and publication the life university. 

The author’s identity, hidden behind the pseudonym and long well kept secret, was 
revealed only his death few weeks ago; see the Author” below. 

For permission reprint these paragraphs from pp. 141-157 the Penguin Books 
edition, the indebted the kindness the original publishers, Faber and Faber 
Ltd., London, Penguin Books Inc., Baltimore, Md., and Penguin Books Ltd., Harmonds- 


worth, Middlesex, holder reprint rights. 


will generally agreed that the 
university has two chief aims, research 
and teaching or, the Leeds 
Charter calls them, ‘the advancement 
and dissemination knowledge’. 
These blend frequently, and 
times completely, that often 
more accurate describe them one 
single aim which can regarded from 
two aspects; convenient, however, 
book like this, discuss them 

First all, let proposition re- 
stated which will serve founda- 
tion for the whole this chapter: 
that the promotion research (using 
that phrase, for the moment, its 
wider, not its narrower, sense) 
(or, more correctly, should be) the 
chief part the aim every uni- 
versity. Research and teaching form 
one twofold aim, but the parts played 
each are not equal. The spirit 
research must permeate all genuine 
university teaching, but, though any 
university to-day there will prac- 
tice always teaching, suffices for 
the ideal university that there should 
research. 

* * * * 

Let now perfectly frank and 
say that this primacy, anything 
approaching it, appears con- 
ceded research only very small 
minority university teachers. Few, 
perhaps, would take Newman’s ex- 
treme view and exclude research from 
the university altogether, but most, 
least their heart hearts, give 


Here actual example the 
view research most widely prevalent. 
the early part 1940, two pro- 
fessors, and were talking about 
the havoc which the War had wrought 
upon the staff the Arts Faculty 
their University. 

know,’ said ‘poor old 
has lost many his lecturers that 
he’s had give his research alto- 
gether.’ 

should think better him,’ re- 
plied ‘if had given his teach- 
ing altogether.’ 

There, its most extreme form, 
the antithesis. for any justifiable 
reason, professor unable con- 
tinue both his teaching and his re- 
search, which should sacrifice? 

practice, course, lest the hun- 
gry sheep should look and not 
fed, might temporarily suspend his 
research until adequate provision could 
made for the teaching which his 
staff had relinquished and then re- 
sume again. But, such pro- 
vision were practicable and were 
left with the choice between research 
and teaching, classes and lectures must 
reduced number, for research 
comes first. That B’s view and 
the view expressed this book. 

But thinks quite differently. 
‘does research’, does he? And very 
nice, too! Gives the place tone, 
don’t you know! Raises cut above 
secondary schools and all that! Quite 
right and proper! And such suitable 
hobby for professor; much more ap- 
propriate than gardening collecting 
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stamps! How better could use his 
super-abundant leisure? But course 
one can’t expect have the leisure 
indulge one’s hobbies war-time. Re- 
search, short, not essential, 
but extra. Not integral part 
one’s work: mere luxury. 


What, then, will the definition 
research which once the 
inspiration and the crown liberal 
education? Even leave until the 
next chapter one important aspect 
the stimulation the spirit 
research the undergraduate 
will much wider than any com- 
monly envisaged. First, will com- 
prise all original work scholariy 
kind, such investigation, criticism, 
the intelligent publication texts, 
appreciation based scholarship, and 
certain types imaginative and crea- 
tive activity. will, course, include 
the presentation facts ideas either 
new light (as rule) such 
way bring them within the 
reach those from whom they would 
otherwise excluded. can further 
extended the keeping abreast 
contemporary investigation and thought 
one’s own field and critical re- 
ceptiveness new ideas that field 
any other which one may have 
Finally, takes in, not only 
the pursuit all these activities one- 
self, but the encouraging, stimulating 
and training others pursue them, 
and participation the activities 
bodies devoted their furtherance. 


Such interpretation fine word 
which has become debased current 
usage not only restores its dignity but 
creates ideal which must attract 
men and women every type who 
have the smallest degree scholarly 
ability. reveal hidden knowledge, 
present fresh modes thought and 
train one’s successors both 
these things are among the noblest 
activities which anyone can hope 
engage. And, all people earth, 
members universities and, most 
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all, university teachers have the 
greatest opportunities, and obligations, 
engage them. 

(1) For, the first place, they have 
two things which are essential re- 
search time and tranquillity spirit. 
comparison with busy administra- 
tors, they live life sheltered the 
schoolboy’s. They are untroubled 
the financial worries the business 
man; the uncertainty the civil 
servant the officer the fighting 
services the part the world 
where may sent to-morrow; 
the thousand crises that may beset 
the headmaster boarding-school; 
the constant broken nights the 
physician; the shattering calls made 
the nervous energy the 


(2) Then, again, university teachers 
have opportunities for research which 
are denied many others. They have, 
for example, their very doorstep, 
the Library their own University, 
and perhaps, their elbows, Depart- 
mental Library, containing books 
largely their own personal selec- 
tion, 


(3) Prominent among the various 
reasons why every university teacher 
should researcher the effect 
research upon himself and his pupils. 
our teaching fresh and our 
Graduate School active must 
active ourselves. professor 
means lifeless school. The man 
who lectured Shakespeare without 
ever having read him, even without 
reading him frequently, would soon 
found out and derided incom- 
petent the point dishonesty. 

* * * * 

(4) Another reason which impels 
scholar make habit doing 
work both idealistic and 
practical one. Through the study 
his chosen subject has gained 
great deal over long period time 
enjoyment and benefit for the 

[Continued 136] 


The African Research and Studies Program 


Chairman, Faculty Committee for African Studies* 


The recent announcement 
African Research and Studies Program, 
inaugurated officially Boston 
University July 1953, under the 
auspices the Graduate School, has 
stimulated mounting stream in- 

uiry from both within and without 
the University. 

This Program marks new venture 
the University into the area studies 
field and thus reflection our 
growing “world-mindedness.” Perhaps 
special interest JouRNAL readers 
the fact that the culmination 
“grass root” faculty initiative and 
such noteworthy example Ad- 
ministration-Faculty cooperation. 


“The Dark Continent” 


The Program takes especial 
significance light recent African 
developments. Africa, with area 
three times that Europe and with 
population some two hundred mil- 
lion ethnically and culturally diverse 
peoples, has long been romantically 
misnamed “The Dark Continent.” 
becoming apparent today that 
the term “dark” still applicable, 
the sense not the “un- 
explored” but the “foreboding.” 


Recent troubles Tunisia, Kenya, and 


Members this Committee are: Chester 
Alter, Dean the Graduate School; War- 
ren Ault, History; Gerald Barnes, Soci- 
olgy; Milford Chandler, Sociology; Nor- 
man Eddy, Human Relations; Hubert Gibbs, 
Government; 
Maurice Halperin, Latin-American Studies; 
Lashley Harvey, Government; Adelaide 
Hill, Sociology; Arthur Humes, Biology; 
George Lewis, Geography; Scott 
Miyakawa, Sociology; Albert Morris, Soci- 
ology; William Newman, Government; 
Leo Reyna, Psychology; Robert Smart, 
Human Relations; Arthur Socolow, Geol- 
ogy; Frank Sweetser, Jr., Sociology; Henry 
Weinberg, Psychology; Leland Wyman, 
Biology; Alvin Zalinger, Sociology. 


the Union South Africa have im- 
plications far beyond the local ter- 
ritories. Racial conflicts, economic and 
political unrest are, moreover, only the 
more dramatic indices the African 
story, for behind the headlines and the 
overt violence are profound industrial 
and social revolutions which have up- 
set even the most isolated and tradi- 
tional cultures. the wake 
these changes have come the social and 
personal dislocations generally labeled 
and dismissed “The Colonial Crisis.” 

Although these socio-economic 
changes have antedated the outbreak 
troubles many years, African 
studies have been virtually neglected 
the United States. Despite the pro- 
liferation area study programs 
American universities during the last 
decade, the Boston University Program 
will one very few the country 
dealing with Africa. The only other 
full-scale program that located 
Northwestern University, although 
increasing number social scientists 
are working this field other 
American and European institutions. 

not surprising that the American 
view this vast area rather the prod- 
uct Hollywood imagination than 
African reality. The popular stereo- 
types jungles, safaris, 
helmeted lion hunters continue 
dominate the American mind. Stu- 
dents from Africa currently studying 
the University continually encounter 
perceptions themselves which con- 
stitute amusing, embarrassing, and 
somewhat shocking testimony our 
provincialism and our misinformation. 

This serious need for more adequate 
and more accurate knowledge about 
modern Africa and growing aware- 
ness the rapidly increasing impor- 
tance, economic and political, this 
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region world affairs helped promote 
the development the African Pro- 
gram. will, hope, make modest 
but significant contribution toward 
better understanding modern Africa, 
its problems, its peoples, and our com- 
mon stake tomorrow. 


Program Planned 


The African Research and Studies 
Program will under the direction 
Dr. William Brown, formerly 
Chief the African Research Branch 
the United States Department 
State. Dr. Brown recently resigned 
his position the State Department 
make survey and assessment for 
the Ford Foundation current Afri- 
can research the United States, 
Europe, and Africa. July, will 
join the University staff Program 
Director and Professor the De- 
partment Sociology and Anthro- 
pology. 

The new Program will establish 
center encourage, sponsor, and con- 
duct research into various phases 
contemporary Africa. will also main- 
tain and operate library and public 
information service. September, 
1953, will offer curriculum in- 
tegrated courses cooperation with 
certain Graduate School departments. 
advanced degree African Studies 
will granted. The fundamental ob- 
jective instruction will not the 
production African area specialists 
such, but rather the graduate train- 
ing economists, political scientists, 
sociologists, and others, who may wish 
apply their special skills relevant 
problems within the African area. 


Cooperative vs. Personal Research 


versities have hitherto centered almost 
exclusively departments Anthro- 
pology. This monopoly has led 
emphasis the traditional and esoteric 
rather than the contemporary 
African societies. Our Program will 
strive, both research and instruc- 
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tion, 
efforts within the social sciences and 
other related fields such education, 
public health, and tropical medicine, 
though not wholly committed 
this any other single approach. For 
while its operational philosophy will 
emphasize cooperative research 
desideratum investigating complex 
social problems, experience 
cated that not all problems are equally 
amenable this approach. Conse- 
quently the specific research technique 
utilized will depend the 
particular problem under investigation. 


Rich Research Potential 


Africa provides especially rich 
field for contemporary social science 
research. Scarcely any other continent 
possesses great diversity cul- 
tures, societies, languages, religions, 
and ethnic groups. its complexities 
and dynamics social change, more- 
over, almost ideal laboratory 
which study the process indus- 
trialization, which was both earlier 
and slower development the West. 
Urbanization, industrialization, accult- 
uration, and race conflicts are not lo- 
cally unique phenomena. They are 
universal processes which contain the 
uniformities sought social science 
the development systematic 
theory which prediction can 
made. Thus, source compara- 
tive data, modern Africa most 
fruitful area. Its research potential be- 
comes even more significant when one 
considers how little has actually been 
done its contemporary problems. 


Faculty Initiative 


providing focus for common 
research interests, the Program will 
thus serve catalyst bringing to- 
gether specialists from various Uni- 
versity departments into cooperative 
enterprise mutual benefit. Indeed, 
the initiation and development the 
African Program here Boston Uni- 
versity striking example just 
such interdepartmental cooperation. 


we 


brief history the beginning this 
project may, therefore, prove interest 
readers. 

December, 1951, Professors Gibbs 
and Newman the Department 
Government and Mr. Zalinger the 
Department Sociology and Anthro- 
pology discovered, quite accident, 
that they shared common research 
dent, Mr. Mark Karp, himself con- 
cerned with this area, knew this 
common interest and called the 
attention the three men named. 
They held number informal dis- 
cussions investigate possibilities 
joint research project. 

From further discussions with Dr. 
Linvil Watson, former member 
the faculty and specialist African 
anthropology, came the suggestion for 
establishing African Area Study 
Program Boston University. Pro- 
fessor Morris, Chairman the De- 
partment Sociology and Anthro- 
pology, when consulted just before his 
departure for Australia, thought the 
proposal good and suggested other staff 
members who would interested. 
result, meeting was called all 
those suspected African interest. 
Present were Professors Newman and 
Gibbs (Government), Professors Reyna 
and Gold (Psychology), Professor 
Barnes and Mr. Zalinger (Sociology), 
and Dr. Watson. 

Those attending agreed the de- 
sirability African Area Program, 
and they proposed investigate the 
feasibility establishing such project 
Boston University. They further de- 
cided bring the proposal the 
attention the Graduate School. 


Graduate School Interested 


The group, somewhat enlarged, met 
with Dean Alter the Graduate 
School just prior the 1951 Christmas 
recess. Interested the proposal, 
recommended that the group form 
hoc Committee for African Studies, 
investigate the resources Boston Uni- 
versity, consult African specialists, and 


prepare tentative prospectus for 
program. 

the spring 1952 the project 
had assumed more definite form. 
Other interested scholars had joined 
the Committee. Dean Alter had taken 
active interest, had attended na- 
tional conference African affairs 
Ohio, and had secured enthusiastic 
support from President Harold Case 
and the Administration. 


the fall the current academic 
year, the Faculty Committee for Afri- 
can Studies organized Staff Seminar 
Modern Africa. Consultations with 
African specialists were continued, 
tentative prospectus was prepared, and 
the search for competent director 
was initiated. The Graduate School 
Board and the University Committee 
Academic Affairs considered and 
recommended the establishment 
such program. November, 1952, 
the Trustees the University had 
approved the project, and Dr. William 
Brown had accepted appointment 
Director. twelve months the 
suggestion for African Studies Pro- 
gram had matured, noteworthy il- 
lustration faculty idea that was 
taken seriously. 


regret that cannot here 
acknowledge the individual help 
all the many persons involved estab- 
lishing the Program. Readers will 
interested learn, however, that three 
former members the Boston Uni- 
versity Faculty played cooperative ad- 
visory roles the early planning 
phases: Dr. George Howard and Dr. 
Morris Siegel, who are both doing 
African research for the United Na- 
tions, and Dr. Linvil Watson, 
mentioned above. 


the Committee are naturally 
enthusiastic over the establishment 
this Program. are aware that the 
initiation such program far 
cry from achievement, but are con- 
fident that will make genuine con- 
tribution the growing body 
knowledge about modern Africa. 
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From Red Brick University 


[Continued from 132] 


mind, stimulating companionship, 
broadening interests, strengthen- 
ing moral fibre, enriching 
the inner life. Ought not try 
repay this adding something 
permanent, however trivial, the 
store knowledge available the 
field where has for long been 
able dig freely for his own good?... 
* * * * 


(5) And this prompts further re- 
flection, which should appeal particu- 
larly those who stress the teaching 
function the university, and de- 
clare that their duty, and their 
teaching. they really think this, 
and have the ability original 
work, how can they possibly neglect 
research and publication? For they 
have written their 
teaching and influence teachers will 
on, with unabated force, for years, 
perhaps for generations, after their 
death. 

(6) less personal, but very potent, 
incentive original work should 
found its importance the uni- 
versity. If, has already been sug- 
gested, university education 
decentralized and democratized, not 


obituary notice the London Times 
some weeks ago disclosed that “Bruce Trus- 
was Edgar Allison Peers, Gilmour Pro- 
fessor Spanish the University Liver- 

ol. 

Inevitable the question, “What was 
Professor Peers’ own personal position 
research?” 

truthful answer must reverse the usual 
phrase and say that preached only what 
practiced! Between 1914 and 1951, Pro- 
fessor Peers, author, co-author, editor, 
published over fifty books. Thirty-nine books 
(in forty-two volumes) were his own work; 
four books (in nine volumes) were transla- 
tions had made; was co-author one 
book, editor four, and editor of, and con- 
tributor to, two more. Excluded 
summary are Red Brick University its 
three stages (1943, 1945, and 1951) and 
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only theory but reality, the 
modern universities will maintain 
high position only through 
eminence certain their Schools 
research. Even to-day those which 
are known outside their own area are 
known for that and for that 
one visits universities abroad and 
talks the Common Rooms about 
Oxbridge, conversation once ensues 
about its venerable colleges quaint 
customs famous Chancellors, and 
often not degenerates into dis- 
cussion whether they really 
good work there the ‘newer in- 
stitutions. one starts conversa- 
tion about Redbrick, likely not 
no-one will ever have heard it, 
will inquire sceptically: ‘Oh, that 
the name British university?’ But 
its name should known all, 
the reaction one’s remark will be: 
‘Oh, yes, that’s where Sir James Brown 
has the famous School Social Sci- 
ence’, ‘Yes, I’ve heard their great 
Physics Department’, their 
Review Foreign Affairs comes 
the Library here: it’s one the very 
best things its kind.’ 

So, every other incentive fails, 
can always labour our research work 
towards helping build future 
for the university our adoption. 


“other educational books.” 

The quality his work harder 
assess, and the evaluation should probably 
left the opinion specialist. But 
may judge from the facts that held 
eminent professorship for 
that was visiting professor lecturer 
several occasions Spain and this coun- 
try, that was founder, Hon. Secretary 
(1918-29), and President (1931-32) the 
Modern Humanities Research Association, and 
that was founder and director the 
Bulletin Hispanic Studies, must con- 
clude that his case quality marched with 
quantity. 

[The above information was provided 
Paroissien, Penguin Books Inc., Balti- 
more, Md.; Sautoy, Faber and 
Faber Ltd., London; and Who, 


ENGLISH 

Under the leadership the late 
Professor Thomas Mather, the Eng- 
lish faculty the Graduate School 
began policy encouraging studies 
the literary critical work authors 
not known primarily critics. Mr. 
Lawrence Capon, candidate for the 
Ph.D. degree the Graduate School, 
making one these studies concern- 
ing the Wellesley 
Gamaliel Bradford (1863-1932). 

afternoon with the distinguished 
critic Van Wyck Brooks, who had 
edited selections from Bradford’s Jour- 
nal and letters and who agreed that 
Bradford’s critical writing deserved 
consideration, was the 
impetus. Thereupon Mrs. Bradford 
graciously offered her help with many 
interviews and permission examine 
the Bradford material now 
Houghton Library Harvard Uni- 
versity. Apart from 
biographical and 
umes, this collection includes all the 
available Journal and letters, the long 
and short versions the unpublished 
Autobiography, the more than two 
thousand poems, most which never 
saw publication, the plays, some fifteen 
them, from which only one reached 
the printer, the eight novels, which 
three were published, the Imaginary 
Dialogues, scattered throughout the 
later Journal with few examples mak- 
ing university chapbook, and 
miscellaneous essays, editorials, and re- 
views. Bradford estimated shortly be- 
fore his death that the Journal alone 
ran 1,400,000 words. When one 
adds the letters and the other material, 
particularly the varied magazine and 
newspaper contributions (of which, 
the later years, Bradford lost all count), 
the total formidable achievement 
for any writer and amazing one for 
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writer whose health almost never 
let him spend more than two hours 
day actual composition. 

Originally driven the practice 
severe case writer’s cramp, Brad- 
ford, for the greater part his active 
literary years, did most his writing 
the typewriter. Also the re- 
searcher’s favor were Bradford’s deci- 
sion 1918 keep carbon copies 
all his letters (addressed some five 
thousand correspondents) and have 
them bound groups two hundred 
sheets and his resolve copy over 
the typewriter and also have bound the 
parts the Journal which had kept, 
with one fifteen-year gap and few 
shorter lapses, from the year 1879. The 
result was over one hundred volumes 
largely unpublished material espe- 
cially valuable for appraisal 
Bradford the critic. 

the critical parts Bradford’s 
writing are comparatively incidental, 
scattered, and fragmentary, their range 
(Bradford read some half dozen 
ancient and modern languages) and 
extent are still great enough pose 
problem for their satisfactory treat- 
ment within reasonable space. 
solution was suggested the fact that, 
though Bradford confessed being 
neither scholar nor 
critic, took almost scholarly and 
professional interest the Elizabethan 
drama. His writing this field thus 
seemed natural focal point for the 
study. The general objectives have 
become the presentation, analysis, and 
evaluation all Bradford’s aesthetic, 
literary, and critical theory and 
representative portion his critical 

The problems such study are 
obviously not the clear-cut ones 
experiment physical science. With 
all the pertinent Bradford material con- 
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centrated one area, the external 
culties have been few. Tantalizing, 
however, are the gaps both the 
Journal and the letters, gaps represent- 
ing material which would doubtless 
have filled the more intimate back- 
ground Bradford’s critical ideas 
1912, the year when first gained 
national recognition. Regrettable also, 
this time for the section Elizabethan 
drama, the disappearance the 
results Bradford’s three years 
editorial labor two Shirley’s 
plays and the verse tables com- 
piled for all most that dramatist’s 
plays. the other side the ledger 
the project comparing the original 
edition Pater’s Marius the Epicurean 
with that 1891 discover the 
changes the Englishman made, 
informed Bradford, response 
critical essay the American had written 
the age twenty-eight. 

Most the less tangible difficulties 
stem perhaps from the fact that, 
his preoccupation with other types 
writing, particularly during the later 
years, Bradford recorded all too little 
his critical theory. The applied 
criticism the final period thus has 
some confusing implications which, 
one tempted feel, would have been 
clarified fuller statement the 
supporting critical theory. Such prob- 
lem, however, perhaps expected 
dealing with writers who look 
criticism essentially from amateur 
point view. 

The investigation will reveal, Mr. 
Capon believes, that Bradford had 
unusual critical powers, which 


learning something the greatest pleasures not only the 


sometimes used impressively, and that 
his contributions the field, beyond 
his work the theory psychography, 
lie chiefly his catholic approach and 
certain pieces applied criticism: 
such his rounded view Shake- 
speare, his various comments other 
Elizabethans, his essays Donne, 
Trollope, and Pater, and his pioneer- 
ing ventures into comparative criticism. 

the chief purpose criticism 
the discovery values, Bradford 
criticism meant the discovery human 
values the critic well the 
writer criticized. Mr. Capon’s 
hope that this study, 
ing and analyzing and evaluating cer- 
tain significant and provocative literary 
judgments, will help reveal further 
the humanity one who himself did 
much reveal the humanity his 
fellow men. 

Mr. Capon received his B.S. Ed. de- 
gree from the School Education, 
Boston University, 1933 and his A.M. 
degree from the Graduate School 
1936. was Graduate Assistant 
the College Liberal Arts from 
1937 until 1939, when joined the 
Department English Northeastern 
University. 1943 Mr. Capon taught 
for the Army Air Corps and the 
programs University, 


Northfield, Vermont, and 1944 for 
the program Northeastern 
University, where, since 1947, has 
been Assistant Professor English. 
Professor Edward Wagenknecht 
the First Reader for Mr. 


dissertation. 


philosopher but also the rest mankind, however small their capacity for it. 
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Book Review: Methods Social Research 


New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 1952. Pp. 376. $5.50 


From time time, the presents reviews books writers outside the Uni- 
versity, when such books deal with “Graduate and Research and seem likely 
interest our readers. 


The musicologist lawyer, seeking this new text for undergraduates 
understanding the research methods used sociologists, would find 
clear and well organized exposition what might called the “neopositivist” 
(statistical) approach social science. The introductory chapters excellently 
state the methodological presuppositions and problems scientific sociology. 
The analysis the vexing problem values and science chapter and the 
salutary reminder chapter that applied (or practical) research may often 
planned contribute also “pure” knowledge, are especially noteworthy. 

the remainder the book, the layman social science would discover 
clear and adequate discussions such matters concepts, hypotheses and their 
testing, observation, the construction and use questionnaires and schedules, 
qualitative coding, and the analysis (statistical) data. might puzzled, 
would sociologist, the inclusion certain sections which seem un- 
necessary (chapter the use the library) inappropriate for undergradu- 
ates (the latter half chapter 17, dealing with complex and unevaluated scaling 
techniques, and chapter 18, demographic methods). 

sociologist would regard this excellent presentation limited 
point view. himself adhered the Lazarsfeld-Merton-Stouffer schools, 
might hail the book definitive synthesis the “neopositivist” and the 
approaches. not, your reviewer not, would certainly 
object the authors’ cavalier treatment the methodological contributions 
such sociologists Robert and Florian Znaniecki, who are men- 
tioned page the text only damned with faint praise and dismissed 
forever. contrast, there are sixteen page references for Paul Lazarsfeld 
the index, twenty for Robert Merton, and nine for Samuel Stouffer whose 
Studies Social Psychology World War also frequently cited. 

Now there can be, course, objection the presentation this point 
view, when, here, the job ably executed; but this reviewer, there 
imbalance, amounting powerful bias favor quantitative and statis- 
tical methods, elementary research text which devotes one chapter (19) 
qualitative and case analysis and three (chapters 15, 16, and 17) scaling 
techniques. implicit assumption that the only really useful and valid methods 
modern social science are statistical and quantitative pervades the book, and 
shows itself not only the disproportionate space devoted these methods, but 
occasionally the earlier recognition and subsequent denial contrary views. 
For example, although and Znaniecki are favorably mentioned 
chapter find chapter the statement that “For the purposes simplifi- 
cation the classical design [of proof] was presented all-or-nothing-form.” 
(p. 81) The possible scientific significance the universal (“all-or-nothing”) 
form generalization, which effectively directs attention negative cases, 
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thus entirely overlooked, and becomes possible for Goode and Hatt 
move the position that quantitative variation may involved. From this 
point onward, except for chapter 19, the entire discussion devoted quantita- 
tive methods. illustrate further, the “neopositivists” are fond what they 
call operational definitions: that is, definition concepts “by describing the 
operations which observe, measure and record given phenomenon” (p. 53). 
page 54, Goode and Hatt caution that “we should not attempt opera- 
tional definition merely fashion”; but page 68, they reveal their 
bias flatly asserting that “concepts should clearly defined, operationally 
possible.” 

summary, Goode and Hatt deserve credit for intelligibly and intelligently 
presenting some very complex materials. They are particularly commended 
for their frequent clarification abstract ideas and relations means 
apt illustrations. Within the limits their pronounced bias, they have admirably 
achieved their stated aim, “to make both the elements basic logic and the 
research procedures modern sociology understandable the undergraduate 
level” (p. v.), and their book can perform the same office for intelligent laymen, 
subject the same limitations. 

Frank 
Associate Professor Sociology 


Additions Library Resources 


the first extensive venture into 
the field microprint, the Chenery 
Library has acquired the series Three 
Centuries English and American 
Plays. Included are about 5,000 plays, 
reproduced from original copies 
libraries England and America. 
seems unlikely that any one library 
has more than 60% the number 
now made available 
form. Included are all the known Eng- 
lish plays 1800 and all the Amer- 
ican plays 1820. The entire 


series this form will, when com- 
pleted, fill but five six boxes each 
about the size the volume 
Who America. The saving space 
great, and equally important the 
library the saving cataloging, since 
separate index will included. 
Apart from the material itself, the 
chief expense the purchase the 
Readex Microprint Reader. course, 
there the possibility, indeed hope 
the probability, the need for 


least one additional machine. REM. 


The Lecture System 


Talking education, “People have now-a-days, (said he,) got strange 
opinion that every thing should taught lectures. Now, cannot see that 
lectures can much good reading the books from which the lectures are 
taken. know nothing that can best taught lectures, except where experi- 
ments are You may teach chymistry lectures:—You might 
teach making shoes lectures!” 


—Dr. Samuel Johnson, Boswell’s Life Johnson 
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